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(Barfreston Church, from the South-east.) 


BARFRESTON CHURCH. 


On the chalky downs between Canterbury and Dover, 
about midway between the two, and about two miles 
north of the turnpike-road, is situated one of the 
earliest specimens of our ecclesiastical architecture 
yet remaining in a state of good preservation. It is 
the interesting little church of Barfreston, to which has 
been very commonly assigned an Anglo-Saxon origin, 
chiefly on account of the style of its arches. It has 
latterly been shown that the round arch was not a pe- 
culiarity of the Anglo-Saxons; and Mr. Charles 
Clarke, in Britton’s .‘ Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain,’ has assigned reasons for fixing the date 
of the erection about the end of the eleventh century. 
His reasoning is, that prior to the Conquest the parish 
appears to have been in a great measure uncultivated, 
and not to have belonged to any great be sir 
Subsequent to that event the whole parish became the 
property of Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and after him it 
was divided into the two manorial portions of Bar- 
freston and Hartanger, each of which was held by the 
service of performing watch and ward, and otherwise 
contributing to the defence of Dover Castle. Barfres- 
ton, in the Domesday Survey, was returned as consist- 
ing of two dea one of which is stated to be worth 
10s., the other being untaxed, and both were given to 
Hugh de Port. Hartanger became the prorety of 
Simon FitzAdam, who held it as a knight’s fee of Dover 
Castle, by the service of fifteen days’ ward, and in the 
Domesday Survey it is valued at 60s. By these two 
families, and about this time, Mr. Clarke supposes the 
edifice to have been erected, and some peculiarities in 
the construction of the church seem to warrant the 
conclusion. 

The church itselt is but smal], suitable to the size of 
the parish, which is stated by Hasted to contain four 
hundred and seventy acres; but in the Population 
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Returns of 1841 the number is given as three hundred 
and sixty only, and the population at one hundred and 
twenty-five, of whom one hundred and twenty-three 
had been born in the county. The church consists of 
a nave and chancel, the whole interior length of which 
is about forty-three feet ; the width of the nave is six- 
teen feet eight inches, of the chancel thirteen feet six 
inches ; they are separated from each other by a round- 
headed arch with zigzag mouldings, having on each 
side an arched niche, which Mr. Clarke supposes were 
for the enclosure of the seats claimed for the manors 
already noticed, and were partially open for allowing 
a view of the altar, with the offices of religion there 
performed, though now closed with plaster and white- 
wash. At the west end are two windows, one of which 
is Jarge, with a mullion, At the east end are three 
arched windows, with a circular one above, surrounded 
with a band of heads, interspersed with deformed 
animals and flowers. On the south and north sides 
are four windows, between niches, of which there are 
five on the south side of the nave, with pointed arches, 
while the windows of the chancel have something like 
ogee arches, and the four niches have round arches. 
There are ornamented string-courses dividing the ele- 
vation into two parts, but at different heights in the 
nave and chance]. There are two entrances on the 
south side, of which the principal one is in the nave, 
and of this we give a representation. 

This doorway, as will be seen, is very richly orna- 
mented. On the transom of the arch, Christ is re- 
presented in the centre throned on a cloud, with the 
right hand elevated as giving the benediction ; the other 
rests ona book lying on his right knee, and surrouhded 
with foliags. Two scroll cornices surround this, and 
on the architrave above isa figure with uplifted hands. 
The architrave itself, in a double circuit, contains, 
in twenty-six compartments, each separated by foliage, 
a series of figures in various attitudes, but of which 
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the meaning is wholly lost. On the pillars on the 
right hand of the door is the sculpture of a military 
figure on horseback, which in its genera] appearance 
resembles the horsemen in the Bayeux tapestry, though 
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the helmet is rather flatter. There is no tower, but 
formerly a wooden turret was added, which has been 
long since removed. Under the windows at the east 
end are two recesses, “conjectured,” says Mr. Clarke, 
“to have been formed [as places of sepulchre] for 
those owners of the manors within the parish who 
were the constructors of the church, as they are evi- 
dently an after work, yet of sufficient antiquity.” 

Though occasionally subjected to the process of 
white-washing, the whole has been preserved in a 
tolerably perfect state, and has been recently repaired 
in a very good taste, and at an expense, it is said, of 
nearly two thousand pounds. It stands nearly in the 
centre of the parish, and is dedicated to St. Mary. It is 
a rectory, in the gift of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
in the * Report of the Commissioners appointed by 
his Majesty to inquire into the Ecclesiastical Revenue 
of Englan and Wales,’ published in 1835, the church 
is stated to be capable of accommodating one hundred 

rsons, and the net yearly value of the rectory to be 

82/., exclusive of 200/. per annum allowed by the 
College. The soil of the parish on the hills is chiefly 
chalk, and not very fertile; the valleys have a deeper 
staple of clay, and are more productive. The whole is 
chiefly arable. It is said to be exceedingly healthy. 
Hasted gives a curious account of a funeral, in which 
the deceased, the persons officiating, and the mourners, 
had all attained ages varying from eighty to one hun- 
dred years. It has no fair, nor any charitable endow- 
ments. 

We may add that the road to Barfreston (pronounced 
Barston) from Dover furnishes a very pleasant excur- 
sion, embracing a great variety of scenery; the heights 
of West Cliff, the low, quiet, rural seclusion of River, 
the plantations that occasionally intervene, the open 
down with its border of cultivation near the road, and 
the ocean opening out from behind, after a consider- 





able part of the elevation has been gained, 
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At the southern extremity of the parish are found 
some Roman tumuli, but the principal lie in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Sibertswell. The surface of the whole of 
these Downs, known as Barham Downs, though lying 
in several parishes, is an alternation of hill and dale. On 
one of the elevations is Three-Barrow Down, so called 
from three barrows or tumuli on it. At this spot are 
some curious remains of Roman intrenchments; the 
earthworks are large, the trenches deep, and the 
whole of considerable extent, occupying the entire 
front of Denn Hill on the edge of the Downs. These 
intrenchments are said to have formed the principal 
camp of Casar, and were certainly well adapted for 
such a mapeee. as from thence he commanded the 
country he had passed, and on the shore of which he 
had Jeft his fleet, before he prepared himself for an 
advance. There are many other Roman remains in 
different parts of these Downs. 





CASSETTA DE’ BURATTINI. 
(Concluded from p. 109.] 
Ar tls time or carly in the eighteenth century the 
puppet-show manager was not an Italian, but a native 
of this island, named Powell, who has been handed 
down to the admiration of posterity in the ‘Tatler’ and 
‘Spectator,’ and whose fame has been preserved in 
other enduring records. This Powell, it appears, ex- 
hibited alternately in Covent Garden, London, and at 
a theatre of his own in the gay city of Bath. Steele 
and Addison—for both these eminent writers had a 
hand in the papers about Powell in the ‘ Tatler ’—are 
supposed to have typified, by the character and doings 
of the puppet-showman and his rivals, a fierce literary 
controversy between Hoadley and Blackhall, Bishop of 
Exeter; but, read in their obvious sense, their descrip- 
tions are very amusing. All] the women, — say, are 
gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, speak- 
ing for his Punch, is bespattering people of honour, 
and saying many things which ought not to be said. 
‘**T am credibly informed,” says Steele, “ that hc makes 
a profane lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to 
the dishonour of Isaac Bickerstaff with great fami- 
liarity. ...... I think I need not ra} much to con- 
vince all the world that this Mr. Powell, for that.is his 
name, is a pragiwatical and vain pany es are -- But 
I would have him to know that I can look beyond his 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of his art; 
and that it is only by these wires that the eye of the 
spectator is cheated, and hindered from seeing that 
there is a thread in one of Punch’s chops, which draws 
it up and lets it fal] at the discretion of the said Powell, 
who stands behind and plays him, and makes him 
speak saucily of his betters.” In another place the 
‘Tatler’ speaks out still more plainly.—‘* Mr. Powell,” 
says the fictitious Bickerstaff, “ was so disingenuous as 
to make one of his puppets (J wish I knew which of them 
it was) declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac 
Bickerstaff, a hg esquire, had written a scurril- 
ous piece to the dishonour of that rank of men. .... 
I do therefore solemnly declare, notwithstanding that 
I am a great lover of art and ingenuity, that if I hear 
he opens any of his people’s mouths against me, I shall 
not fail to write a critique upon his whole perform- 
ance; for I must confess, that I have naturally so 
strong a desire of praise, that I cannot bear reproach, 
though from a piece of timber. As for Punch, who 
takes all opportunity of bespattering me, I know very 
well his origin, and have been assured by the joiner 
who put him together that he was Jong in dispute with 
himself whether he should turn him into several pegs 
and utensils, or make him the man he-is. The same 
person confessed to me that he had once actually laid 
aside his head, for a nut-cracker, As for his scolding 
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wife, however she may value herself at present, it is 
very well known that she is but a piece of crab-trec. 
This artifi¢er further whispered in my ear, that all his 
courtiers and nobles were taken out of a quickset 
hedge not far from Islington; and that Dr. Faustus 
himself, who is now so great a conjurer, is supposed to 
have learned his whole art from an old woman in that 
neighbourhood, whom he long served in the figure of 
a broomstick.” 

This Powell the puppet-showman, and his drama of 
‘Dr. Faustus,’ which is said to have been performed 
to crowded houses throughout two seasons, to the utter 
neglect of good plays and living players, did not escape 
the keen picture-satire of Hogarth. In one of his 
plates a great crowd is seen rushing into a doorway, 
over which Punch or a harlequin is pointing to the in- 
scription, “ Dr. Faustus is here ;” behind the crowd a 
woman is wheeling a barrow and crying about as waste 





paper the works of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Otway, 
Dryden, Congreve, &c., with which the said whbel 
barrow is filled. In this picture Powell and his 
puppets appear as rivals to that famous conjuror, 
mountebank, and sleight-of-hand man, Faux or Fawkes, 
who has taken post on the opposite side of the way, 
and is also drawing a crowd to see his performances; 
but it should seem that these two great luminaries 
sometimes shined in conjunction, and that the con- 
jurer and the puppet-showman were occasionally close 
allies. In an advertisement and puff which has scarcely 
been surpassed even in the puffing age we live in, it 
is said—* Whereas the town hath been lately alarmed, 
that the famous Fawkes was robbed and murdered, re- 
turning from performing at the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham’s house at Chelsea; which report being raised and 
printed by a person to gain money to himself, and preju- 
dice the above-mentioned Mr. Fawkes, whose unparal- 
leled performance has gained him so much applause 
from the greatest of quality, and most curious observers; 
we think, both in justice to the injured gentleman and 
for the satisfaction of his admirers, that we cannot 
please our readers better than to acquaint them he is 
alive, and will not only perform his usual surprising 
dexterity of hand, posture-master, and musical clock, 
bul, for the greater diversion of the quality and gentry, 
has agreed with the famous Powell, of the Bath, for the 
season, who has the largest, richest, and most natural 
figures and finest machines in England, and whose 
furmer performances in Covent Garden were so en- 
gaging to the town as to gain the approbation of the 
best judges, to show his puppet plays along with him, 
beginning at the Christmas holidays next, at the Old 
Tennis Court, in James’s Street, near the Haymarket.” 
At one time (in the days of good Queen Anne) Powell, 
acting for himself and by himself, placed his show | 
under the piazzas of Covent Garden. The ancient 
under-sexton and pew-opener of St. Paul's Church, 
Covent Garden, complained to the ‘Spectator’ that he 
found his congregation now take the warning of the 
church bell, which he had daily rung for twenty years, 
for morning and evening prayer, as a summons to 
Powell’s puppet-show under the piazzas, instead of a 
summons to church. “I have,” says the poor bell- 
man, “placed my son at the piazzas, to acquaint the 
ladies that the bell rings for church, and that it stands 
on the other side of the Garden, but they only laugh at 
the child. I desire you would lay this letier before ail 
the world, that I-may not be made such a tool for the 
future, and that Punchinello may choose hours less ca- | 
nonical. As things are now, Mr. Powell has a full 
congregation, while we have a very thin house.” 
Powell, as has been observed, was an innovator ;* for 





while his contemporary puppet-show managers per- 
formed the ‘Old Creation of the World’ and ‘ Noah's | 


* ¢Fondon,.’ Edited by Charles Knight. 
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Flood,’ after .the fashion of the ancient mysteries and 
moralities, Powell introduced a pig to dance a minunet 
with Punch.* ‘ Whittington and his Cat,’ as played by 
Powell’s puppets, rivalled the popularity of the opera 
of ‘ Rinaldo and Armida,’ as played and sung by flesh 
and blood Italians in the Haymarket.t Powell was 
deformed and a cripple, but he made hay while the 
sun shone, and grew rich by exhibiting his puppet- 
shows before that taste passed away. His friend, and 
some time coadjutor, Mr. Fawkes, the conjurer, a!so 
made a large fortune. Our conjurers and showmen 
are not so fortunate and so worldly wise now-a-days ; 
but other exhibitors, and impostors of a mucli less in- 
nocent and infinitely less amusing kind, still grow rich 
upon the bad taste and credulity of the times. After 
areign longer than that of most sovereigns, Punch 
was compelled to abdicate the realms of Covent Gar- 
den and St. James’s, and all the puppets were fain to 
retreat to obscurer regions. The grown-up people 
of quality had renounced their allegiance, and after 
this revolution the puppet-show (however big the 
figures might be) was considered as an amusement fit 
for none but children and poor people. It, however, 
took a long time to put down the puppet theatres alto- 
gether. In the early part of the present century there 
was a theatre of the kind in the vicinity of Fleet Street, 
and another in some street or lane in the heart of the 
city. We well remember seeing ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
played at one of these houses, to the evident delight of 
an audience which certainly did not consist entirely of 
children. But now the only remnant of these glories 
is to be found in the Punch of the streets, and the little 
puppets that dance in the streets upon a board, or that 
exhibit their pleasant antics in the booth of some 
country fair. Partridge’s friend, the puppet-showman, 
who was all for the grand and serious, boasted that he 
had thrown out Punch and his wife Joan, and all such 
idle trumpery, together with “a great deal of low 
stuff that did very well to make folks laugh, but was 
never calculated to improve the morals of young 
people, which (he continued) certainly ought to be 
principally aimed at in every puppet-show.” “I would 
by no means degrade the ingenuity of your profession,” 
answered Jones, “ but I should have been glad to have 
seen my old acquaintance, Master Punch, for all that ; 
and so far from improving, I think that by leaving out 
him and his merry wife Joan you have spoiled your 
puppet-show.” But Master Punch and Mistress Joan, 
or Judy, could not be left out long: the sympathies of 
the world were with them, and so they were brought 
back, and made to survive all the fine lords, kings, 
kaisers, queens, empresses, heroes, and patriarchs that 
ever figured in the puppet-show; and, indeed, (the 
dancing-dolls being so insignificant), Punch may now 
be considered not only as the only genuine representa- 
tive which remains of our old stage, but also as the 
only living representative of the puppet world. The 
case is somewhat different in Italy, for there fantoccini 
theatres remain, and other dramas are played in the 
streets besides that of Punch and Judy ; yet, even there, 
Punch indisputably takes the foremost rank ; nay, it 
has been considered that he has a whole kingdom 
Naples, the only kingdom in the Peninsula; as the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom of the Emperor of 
Austria is but a fiction—in allegiance to him. But 
Punch, under the various phases of his existence, in 
Italy and in the other parts of the wide world, in most 
of which he is found under some alias or other, is 80 
grand a subject, that we must leave the discussion of it 


for another paper. 


* « Spectator.’ Id. at 
t In the days of Ben Jonson, the place where the Fantocciim 


were exhibited daily was by Fleet Bridge. 
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RED SNOW AND RAIN. 


Iw the course of Captain Parry's Arctic Expedition it 
was a matter of curiosity and surprise with him and 
his party to find that nearly all the ice over which they 
passed yielded, by heavy pressure, a light rose-coloured 
tint. This was brighter in some places than in others, 
and the depth to which the colour extended in the 
snow was also various; but the fact itself was matter 
of every-day observation. The loaded sledges in pass- 
ing over the hardened snow produced this tinge upon it ; 
and though this was at first attributed to the colouring 
matter being pressed out of the birch of which they 
were made, yet when the runners of the boats and 
even their own footmarks presented a similar appear- 
ance, the observers were obliged to seek for other means 
of accounting for the phenomenon. But on bottling 
some of the red snow, and examining it closely with 
a microscope, they were unable to discover anything 
which could give it this unnatural colour. 

The appearance of rose-coloured snow was remarked 
by Captain Ross on many occasions. In Baffin’s Bay 
he found whole mountains reddened by it, to the ex- 
tent of six miles in length and six hundred feet in 
height. This snow was examined, and was found to 
contain what appeared to be a living vegetable or- 
ganization. The most plausible supposition as to the 
origin of these minute vegetables was, that they were 
foreign bodies wafted through the air from some dis- 
tant spot, and accumulated into masses by the melting 
of the snow on which they had been deposited. They 
were considered as belonging to the class of cryptoga- 
mic plants, and as forming the species named by 
Agardh Protococcus nivalis. 

he later researches of naturalists, and especially of 
Mr. R. J. Shuttleworth, have, however, established 
the fact that the greater part of the snow thus tinged 
with red is filled with vast numbers of animals of 
exceeding minuteness, but endowed with swift motion, 
and ge gps by varying depths of colour. Some 
patches of coloured snow collected on the Grimsel, in 
those places where the snow never entirely melts, were 
taken for the examination which supplied this extra- 
ordinary fact. The colouring matter was contained in 
the intervals of the coarse granular arrangement com- 
mon in old snow, and thus gave a veined appearance 
to the surface. The coloured spots extended several 
inches, sometimes a foot, beneath the surface. Occa- 
sionally the colour was much brighter at a few inches 
depth than at the top. Wherever rocks or stones had 
occasioned little wells in the snow, the colouring was 
conspicuous, and extended the whole depth; but in 

it penetrated to a very trifling extent. 

When placed in vessels of earthenware, the snow 
gradually melted, and the colouring matter was de- 

ited on the sides and bottom of the vessels in the 
orm of a deep red powder, On being placed under a 
powerful microscope, this powder proved to be a collec- 
tion of organized bodies of different forms and natures, 
some of which were vegetables, but a much larger pro- 
portion animals. Many of them were of.a bright red 
approaching to blood-colour; some were crimson ; 
others of a very deep brown, or of an opaque red. There 
were also other bodies, either colourless or greyish, the 
greater portion of which were evidently of vegetable 
origin. Those which mainly contributed to give the 
coloured tinge to the snow were small infusory ani- 
mals of a reddish brown hue, and of an oval form. 

were in great numbers, and nearly opaque : their 
movements were performed with astonishing rapidity, 
and were chiefly horizontal; but there were some 
among them whose bodies were observed to be pear- 





shaped rather than oval, and these often FA in the 
middle of their course, and turned rapidly round on 
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their pointed extremities without changing their places. 
The only traces of organization observable in these 
creatures were one or two reddish and nearly trans- 
parent spots, occurring either in the centre or at one 
of the extremities. These were supposed to be the 
stomachs of the animals. 

Others of the infusoria were much larger than the 
above, brighter in colour, and to a considerable de- 
gree transparent. They were round or oval in shape, 
and were surrounded with a margin or colourless 
membrane. There was no trace of internal organiza- 
tion in these animals, and they were perfectly motion- 
less. Some very minute bodies were also found under 
the microscope of a beautiful blood-red colour, though 
somewhat transparent. These appeared to have a 
small cleft or very narrow opening at one of their 
edges, Their movement was in circles, and they 
turned upon their axes at the same time. There were 
others of a deeper colour in the centre, but surrounded 
with a colourless membrane. There was a transparent 
opening in the mass, at one determinate point towards 
the edge, having the shape of a half-moon, and com- 
municating with the membranous border. These were 
also motionless bodies, and it could not be determined 
with certainty to which genus to refer them. 

Thus in Alpine and in Arctic regions, where the 
temperature might be supposed to be inimical to animal 
life, there exists, among fields of perpetual snow, an 
infinite number of microscopic beings, constituting, as 
it were, a new world of discovery, only to be explored 
by means of the highest powers of our scientific instru- 
ments, and even then so imperfectly that we must 
wait for the progress of improvement to perfect these 
ere we can hope for anything beyond the most super- 
ficial acquaintance with the inhabitants of that snowy 
territory. 

To the existence of these red animalcula may also 
be chiefly attributed the several phenomena which 
have caused, at different periods, so much terror to 
superstitious and ignorant persons, namely, the red- 
coloured rain and dew, ad the pools of red water, 
which have been repeatedly witnessed. Swammer- 
dam’s description of the latter appearance has already 
been given in our account of Preternatural Rains (No. 
706); but there are others equally worthy of notice, to 
which we may briefly allude. It appears that, more 
than a century ago, a German named Weber, and also 
a French philosopher, witnessed the appearances al- 
luded to, and both accounted for them in the same 
manner. They gave a inicroscopic as well as a chemical 
examination to the subject, and found that the san- 
guine hue resulted from the presence in the water of 
innumerable animalcule not visible to the naked eye. 
Their investigations were thus confirmatory of what 
had been already stated by Linnzus and other philo- 
sophers, namely, that red infusoria were capable of 
giving that colour to water, which had been popularly 
supposed to forbode great calamities. Other descrip- 
tions of animalcula have also produced an extraor- 
dinary striped appearance in water. In 1820 Scoresby 
observed the waters of the Greerland sea to be striped 
alternately with green and blue, which colours were 
produced by myriads of small animals. In 1815 the 
waters of a lake in the south of Prussia were suddenly 
covered with red, violet, and grass-green spots, about 
the end of harvest. The neighbouring population were 
filled with superstitious dread ; nor was their terror 
abated when, in winter, the ice exhibited a similar 
appearance, being distinctly spotted on the surface, 
while it remained colourless beneath. The chemist 
Klaproth fortunately happened to be then engaged in 
active researches in the neighbourhood, and 4e under- 


took to ascertain the chemical ingrélients of the colours. 


In this case they were found to arise from an albumip 
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ous vegetable matter very similar to indigo, and which 
the chemist supposed to be produced by the decomposi- 
tion of vegetables in harvest. The transition in colour 
from green to violet and red, he explained by the 
absorption of more or less oxygen. 

More than two centuries ago, popular alarm was 
greatly excited in the neighbourhood of the city of 
Aix, by the fact that large blood-coloured drops were 
seen on the walls of the churches and houses, both in 
the city itself and in the hamlets and towns for some 
miles around. The lower orders, in their terror and 
inability to account for this strange appearance, took 
up the notion that it was caused by demons or witches 
engaged in shedding the blood of innocent babes. The 
philosophers, on the other hand, tried to satisfy them- 
selves with the belief that the rain came from vapours 
drawn up from red-coloured earth. But this was 
found to be untenable, on recollecting that evaporated 
fluids do not retain their former hues: for example, 
the distillation from red roses is a colourless water. 
The phenomenon was at last accounted for by M. 
Peiresc, whether truly or not perhaps admits of doubt. 
He had found, some months before, a chrysalis of a 
remarkable size and form, which he had confined in a 
box. Hearing one day a buzz within the box, he 
opened it, and discovered a beautiful butterfly, which 
immediately flew away, leaving at the bottom of the 
box a red drop the size of a shilling. It immediately 
occurred to him that the drops found on the walls of 
the city might have been caused by the change of 
great numbers of these insects from the chrysalis to 
the butterfly state. And he was the more disposed to 
believe this, because at that very time multitudes of 
the same description of butterfly were seen fluttering 
in the air. In company with some friends he made a 
more particular examination of the spots which were 
still visible on the houses, &c., and he found that they 
were more frequent in hollows, and on sloping sur- 
faces, than on those which were fully exposed to the 
sky. This seems to favour his mode of explanation ; 
but if the colour in this one case may be attributed 
to the changes of the butterfly, there are very many 
others in which no such explanation can be given, and 
where the only plausible explanation of the phenome- 
non is found in the fact, that the atmosphere at certain 
periods, and in certain parts of the world, is loaded 
with minute beings capable of giving a perceptible 
tinge to the rain, by which they are swept to the earth, 
and also of colouring, to a greater or less degree, such 
stagnant pools of water as may exist in the places where 
they fall. 


ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAYS. 
(Conciuded from p. 110.] 


Tre most important point in which the atmospheric 
railway of Messrs. Clegg and Samuda differs from pre- 
vious contrivances of the like character is the construc- 
tion of the valve, which, even when the speed of the 

iston and train is increased to fifty or sixty miles per 
see (a speed frequently attained in experiments upon 
the Dalkey line), performs its office with surprising 
efficiency. The su vanes diagrams, without pretend- 
ing to give minute details, will show the nature of this 
contrivance: Fig. 1 representing a cross-section of the 
atmospheric tube with the valve closed, and Fig. 2 
with the valve open for the passage of the connecting- 
bar between the piston and the external carriage. The 
tube, which is formed of cast-iron, in convenient 
lengths, and flanged together, is laid in the middle of 
the railway track, and firmly secured to sleepers im- 
bedded in the road. Its diameter may be different on 
different lines, or (with a change of piston) on different 
parts of the same line, so as to accommodate the power 
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to the resistance to be overcome; but on the Dalkey 
line, which rises seventy-one feet in a distance of a 
mile and three-quarters, a tube of about fifteen inches 
is used. Along the upper side of the tube is the con- 
tinuous slit or opening, at a, Fig. 1, and a little on 
either side of it are the vertical ribs or cheeks } and c, 





cast with the tube, the space between which forms a 
trough wherein the valve may lie secure from injury 
The valve itself consists of a piece of strong leather, 
firmly enclosed between two pieces of iron, the under- 
most of which exactly fits the slit in the pipe, and has 
its lower surface concave, so that when it is shut down, 
as in Fig. 1, the internal circumference of the tube is 
perfect and unbroken, while the uppermost is flat, and 
broader than the slit, so that it prevents the valve being 
forced into the tube by the superincumbent pressure 
of the atmosphere. The leather is, on the side marked 
b, pot rea wider than the upper plate, and its 
projecting edge is attached to the flat floor of the 
valve-trough, at the base of the cheek d, so as to form 
a continuous hinge. The more perfectly to prevent 
the ingress of air, the opposite or opening edge of the 
valve is, when closed as in Fig. 1, hermetically sealed 
with a composition of wax and tallow, which fills the 
small groove or space left between it and the cheek c, 
and is indicated by a dark mark in the cut. To pro- 
tect the valve more thoroughly the trough is closed in 
with a sheet-iron cover d, formed in lengths of about 
five feet, with lap-joints, hinged with leather to the 
top of the cheek }, and shutting down closely upon the 
top of the cheek c. The interior of the tube is com- 
nee A lined with a soft composition, which fills up all 
ittle irregularities, and renders the passage perfectly 
smooth and even; and the piston is surrounded by 
leather collars in such a way as to be perfectly air- 
tight, and yet to move with very little friction. It is 
attached to the fore end of a rod which is seen in sec- 
tion at f (Fig. 2), and which carries rollers so fixed as 
to lift up and open the valve immediately after the 
piston has passed, thus bringing it intu the position in- 
dicated in Fig, 2, which allows room for the passage 
of the connecting-bar e, by which the piston is united 
to the foremost carriage of the train; the iron cover d 
being previously raised and held open by a coulter and 
a series of wheels or friction-rollers attached to the 
carriage. After the connecting-bar has passed, a roller 
attached to the carriage presses the valve down into its 
seat, while a heater gliding along the mass of composi- 
tion at its opening edge melts it, and thereby seals the 
joint afresh. The cover d is then allowed to fall into 
its place, and all is ready for the passage of another 
train so soon as the piston shall have quitted the pipe 
so as to allow of its being exhausted afresh. The end 
of the tube behind the train is left open to admit the 
air by which the piston is to be impelled; but the end 
in advance of the train is closed, and the air is pumped 
out from the tube by a branch pipe near it, leading to 
the air-pumps, which may be worked either by a 


in an extended line of railway, 





pores vo or by uy other prime mover of sufficient 
power. It is proposed, 


to place engines at intervals of two or three miles, and 
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to break or interrupt the continuity of the atmospheric 
tube at the principal stations, so as to allow of the 
use of switches, turn-tables, and the other ordinary 
arrangements of a railway station. 

While the opinions of leading engineers continue at 
variance as to the merits of this mode of working a 
railway, it may be well to say very little of its proposed 
advantages. Some of these it claims in common with 
every other mode of working by stationary instead of 
locomotive engines, of which the principal are—the 
facilities which it affords for ascending steep gradients, 
and consequently for constructing railways at less cost 
than where heavy cuttings and embankments are ne- 





cessary in order to procure easy slopes for the locomo- 
tive; the saving in the wear inl tear, and conse- | 
quently in the necessary strength and cost of the 

railway itself, in consequence of not having to convey 

the moving power with the train; and the security | 
against collision, owing to the impossibility of moving | 
two trains on the same stage or engine-length of rail- | 
Way at the same time. In like manner also some of | 
the objections raised to this apply to every other mode 
of using stationary engines: such are the necessity of 
providing and constantly maintaining a power suf- 
ficient to conduct the largest amount of traffic which 
can ever be conveyed, which would render it as costly, 
as regards some large items of expense, to maintain a 
railway for the passage of four or five trains per diem 
as one upon which trains are constantly succeeding 
cach other; and the liability of derangement to the 
whole system in consequence of the failure of a single 
point in it. These are the principal grounds of ob- 
jection to what has been termed the inflezibility of the 
system, or, in other words, the comparative want of 
power to modify the mode of working according to the 
fluctuations of a variable traffic or the exigences arising 
from accident. In drawing a comparison between 
atmospheric and rope traction there is less difficulty, 
for while in many points the merits and demerits of 
the two are identical, the vacuum in the one supplying 
the place of the rope in the other, it cannot be ques- 
tioned that the train of an atmospheric railway is by 
far the most secure from accident, especially upon 
curves, it being as it were tied down to the track by 
the piston travelling within the tube; and also that, 
the difficulty of producing a valve which shall open 
with sufficient facility and close with sufficient exact- 
ness being once overcome, which it appears to be most 
perfectly, the friction and waste of power must be very 
much less in the atmospheric system than where a 
heavy rope and a long series of pulleys have to be put 
and kept in rapid motion; to say nothing of the 
chances of accident by the breaking of the rope, to 
which there is no equal risk as a parallel objection to 
the atmospheric system. Its safety is indeed one of 
the great advantages claimed for this mode of working 
a railway, as the worst which could happen in consc- 
quence of the failure of the apparatus would be the 
stopping of the train. In case it should be neccessary 
to stop in the middle of the tube, so as to avoid collision 
with an obstacle on the road, the breaks will generally 
be found sufficient for the purpose, as there is not the 
immense momentum of the heavy locomotive to over- 
come; but it is proposed, if needful, to introduce a 
tafety valve in the piston, or an arrangement for ad- 
mitting air in front of it, in case of emergency. It is 
propozed generally to lay out atmospheric railways so 
nearly on the natural surface of the ground as to take 
advantage of many slopes of sufficient ek aay for 
working by gravity alone; but while this has been 





much insisted upon by some advocates of the system 
as an advantage, it appears to be too little remembered 
that the advantage gained in one direction must in- 
evitably produce a corresponding disadvantage in 
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are the line in the opposite direction. Even 
some of those who still question the economical appli- 
cation of the atmospheric in lieu of the locomotive 
system, consider it well adapted for use upon such in- 
clined planes as have hitherto been worked by ropes or 
by assistant engines. 





CHAUCER’S 
CANTERBURY TALES. 


IV.—TueE Knieut’s TALE—concluded. 





Trve to their covenant, Palamon and Arcite appear at 
Athens at the appointed time, each with his hundred 
knights, all wh armed for the contest. And surely 
since the world began never was there so noble a 
company. Every lover of chivalry and of fame hath 
prayed that he might be one of the illustrious players 
in that glorious game, and happy was he who was 
chosen, 

Of the knights with Palamon, some were armed 
in a bauberk, breast-plate, and short cassock; some 
have a pair of large plates round their bodies, and 
some have a Persian shield. Again, some will be 


' well armed about their legs, and have an axe; some 


will bave a mace of steel. In short, they were armed 
each after his own inclination. Among those who 
came with Palamon might be seen— 

Licurge himself, the greate King of Thrace : 

Black was his beard, and manly was his face ; 

The circles of his eyen in his head 

They gloweden betwixen yellow and red, 

And like a griffon iookéd he about, 

With combéd hairés on his browés stout ; 

His limbés great, his brawnés hard aud strong, 

His shoulders broad, his a:més round and long ; 

And as the guisé was iv his countrée, 

Full high upon a car of gold stood he, 

With foure whité bullés in the trace, 

Instead of coat-armour on his harnéss, 

With nailés yellow, and bright as any gold, 

He had a bearé’s skin, coal-black for old. 

His longe hair was comb'd behind bis back, 

As any raveu’s feather it shone for black, 

A wreath of gold, asm-great,* of huge weight, 

Upon his head sate full of stones bright, 

Of fine rubies and of diamonds. 


About his car there ran twenty or more great white 
dogs, accustomed to hunt the lion or the bear, who 
were now fast muzzled, and had collars of gold about 


| their necks. 


With Arcite came the great Emetrius, king of India, 
who sat upon a bay steed, and— 
trapped in steel, 
Covered with cloth of gold diapred wele, 
Came riding like the god of Armes, Mars ; 
His coat armotr was of a cloth of Tars,¢ 
Couchédt with pearlés white, and round, and great; 
His saddle was of burnt gold new ybeat ; 


A mantle hung upon his shoulders,— 
Bretful § of rubies red as fire sparkling ; 
His crispe hair like ringes was yrun, 
Aud that was yellow, and glittered as the sun; 
His nose was hizh, his eyen bright citrine,|| 
His lippés round, his colour was sanguiue. 
E> * > 
And as a lion he his looking cast : 
His age appeared to be about five and twenty years; 
* Great or thick as a man's arm. + A kind of silk. 
t Laid or trimmed, or, as we should now say, powdered witk 
rls. 


§ Brimful. 


|| Pale yellow, or citron colour. 


(Marcu 29). 
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His beard was well begunne for to spring, 
His voice was as a trumpe thundering ; 
Upon his head he care of laurel green 

A garland fresh and lusty for to seen ; 
Upon his hand he bore for his deduit* 

An eagle tame, as any lily white : 

A hundred lordes had he with him there, 
All arméd, save their heads, in all their gear, 
Full richély in alle manner thingés ; 

For trusteth well that earlés, dukés, kingés, 
Were gathered in this noble company, 

For love, and for increase of chivalry. 
About this king there ran on every part 
Full many a tame lién and lebpart} 


And in this manner came all the lords to Athens, on 
Sunday, in the early part of the day, and there alighted ; 
Theseus lodging them each according to his degree, 
and feasting them all in great honour. 

At night, or before daybreak of the next morning, 
Palamon sprung up, on hearing the lark sing, and 
went to the temple of Venus, where he knelt, and with 
sad heart prayed to the goddess— 


Thou gladder of the Mount of Citheron ! 


have pity on me, for the Jove thou felt for Adonis. 
I do not desire on the morrow the vain glory of con- 
quest, but the possession of Emily. Find thou in 
what manner this may be accomplished, and I will 
worship thy temple ever more; wheresoever I go I 
will do sacrifice on thy altar. And if ye will not do so, 
my lacy sweet, I pray you then that Arcite may drive 
his spear through my heart to-morrow. 

Palamon then made his sacrifices, and waited the 
issue. After some delay, the statue of Venus shook, 
and made a sign, signifying, as he thought, that his 
prayer was accepted ; so with glad heart he went home. 

Soon after Palamon went to the temple of Venus— 

Up rose the sun, and up rose Emily, 


and went with her maidens to the temple of Diana, 
and performed all the accustomed rites. On the altar 
she began to prepare two fires, and when they were 
kindled, she thus prayed—Oh, chaste goddess of the 
green woods, goddess of maidens, that for many a year 
hast known my heart, and what J desire, now help me! 
Send peace and love betwixt Palamon and Arcite. 
Turn their desires away from me. Quench all their 
busy torments. Or if my destiny be so shaped, that | 
must needs have one of them, send me him that most 
desireth me. 

The fires burnt clear on the altar while Emily thus 
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spoke, but suddenly one of them was quenched, and | 


then revived again ; and afterwards the other was also 
quenched, and quite died out, making a noise as 
though the brands were wet, and at the end of the 
brands issued what appeared to be bloody drops. 
Emily in a frenzy of alarm began to cry out, when 
Diana appeared, bow in hand, and said—Daughter, 
cease thy grief. Thou shalt be wedded unto one of 
those that have so much care and woe on thy account, 
but which I may not tell. Farewell, I may no longer 
dwell here. As the goddess disappeared the arrows in 
her quiver rang and clattered ; Emily, much astonished, 
said— What meaneth this? alas! Diana, I put myself 
into thy protection. 

The hour of Mars now following, Arcite went into 
his temple; and thus addressed the fierce divinity: 
~-Oh, strong god, that in every kingdom and country 
holds the bridle of war in thine hand, have pity upon 
my sorrow, for the sake of the pain thou thyself felt 
when thou wooedst Venus. I am young, and ignorant, 
and suffer more for love than ever did any other living 
creature. She for whom I endure all this woe, careth 


not whether I sink or float, and I know well that by 
* Pleasure, 


¢ Leopard, 


| 
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my strength in these lists can I alone win her; and I 
know that strength availeth not without thy aid. Then 
help me, lord; give the victory to-morrow, and ever- 
more I will cause an eternal fire to burn before thee. 
I will also bind myself to this vow—my beard and my 
long hair, that have never yet known the razor or the 
shears, I will cut off and give to thee, and while I live 
be thy true servant. Now, lord, have pity on me. 
Give me the victory. I ask no more. 

As he ceased, the doors and the rings that hung on 
them clattered Joudly, and Arcite was somewhat 
alarmed. But the fires then began to burn so brightly 
that all the temple was illuminated; and the ground 
gave forth a sweet smell. Arcite threw more incense 
into the fire, and at Jast the hauberk of the statue of 
Mars rang, and Arcite 

heard a murmuring, 
Full low, and dim, that saide thus—Victory! 
For which he gave to Mars honéur and glory, 


| and returned with joy and hope to his lodging. 

Great was the feast in Athens on the day of the 
combat. Incessant was the noise and clattering of 
horse and horsemen in the hostelries. Rich and strange 
were the armour and trappings of the lords as they 
rode upon their steeds to the palace. Loud were the 
sounds of the pipes, trumpets, kettle-drums, and 
| clarionets. The palace was full of people scattered in 
| groups about, conversing on the battle, some Jeaning 
| towards one party, some the other. 
| Theseus now caused the herald to announce his will 





to the assembled people; who said—The lord thus 
modifies his former purpose. No man on pain of 
| deat . ‘ 

| death shall take arrows or dart or pole-axe or short 
| pointed dagger into the lists, and no man shall ride 
more than one course with a sharp-headed spear. 
And whoever shall be overthrown shall not be slain, 
| but be taken by force to a stake at the side, where he 
is toremain. And if the chief on either side be thus 
| taken, or be otherwise slain, no longer shal] the tourney 
last. 





Up gone the trumpes and the melody, 


and to the lists ride all the court, Theseus having the 
knights one on each side of him. Then come the 
queen and Emily, and all the remainder of the com- 
pany. When all were seated, Arcite entered with his 
hundred companions, displaying a red banner, through 
the gateway of Mars. At the same moment Palamon 
and his hundred entered the lists from beneath the 
gateway of Venus, displaying a white banner. The 
gates were then shut, the heralds ceased to ride up and 
down, and the loud cry arose— 


Do now your devoir, younge Knightés proud ! 


The spear goeih into the rest, the sharp spear into 
the side; there shafts are shivered upon thick shields, 
here the point is felt gliding into the very heart; 
spears spring high into the air, bright swords are 
drawn out; helmets are hewn, blood streams forth, 
bones are broken by the weighty maces ; now 

Stumblen steedés strong, and down gocth all, 


and now the knight rolleth under foot, still striking 
at his foe with his truncheon; but in vain, he is taken 
and brought to the stake, where he must abide, as one 
defeated. 

Often during the day have Palamon and Arcite 
met, and unhorsed each other. There is no tiger 
in the vale of Galiphay that has lost her whelp, so 
Muel in the heart as Arcite ; no lion in Belmarie that 
is hunted, or who is mad for hunger, so thirsteth for 
blood as Palamon. At last, after a mighty struggle 
with a host of combatants, Palamon was forced to the 
stake, amid the shouts of the people, the loud miu- 
strelsy of the trumpeters, and the voices of the heralds, 
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Arcite, then taking off his helm, rode through the 
lists to where Emily sat ; she looked at him pleasantly, 


And was all his in cheer, as his in heart, 


But then Pluto, at the request of Saturn, who had been 
moved by the entreaties of Venus, caused a Fury to 
start up suddenly out of the ground before Arcite ; 
his horse starting aside, threw him; and ‘he pitched 
on his head on the ground, so 


That in the place he lay as he were dead, 
His breast to-bursten with his saddle-bow ; 
As black he lay as any coal or crow, 
So was the blood yrunnen in his face. 


He was borne to the palace of Theseus, and carefully 
tended. But nothing could heal his hurts; 


Nature hath now no domination. 
And certainly where Nature will not werche,* 
Farewell physic; go bear the man to church, 


Arcite then sent for Emily, and after dwelling upon 
his true love for her, and his strife with Palamon for 
her sake, said, 
Kuow I none 

So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 

That serveth you, and will do all his life ; 

And if that ever ye shall be a wife, 

Forget not Palamon, the gentle man. 


His speech here began to cease,— 
Dusked his eyen two, and fail'd his breath. 


Most honourable were the burial rites and ceremonies 
prepared by Theseus. The funeral pile was erected in 
the grove where the lovers had privately met and 
combated, and where the lists had been afterwards 
formed. But how the pile was raised to a great height, 
and what are the names of the trees of every kind that 
were used, or how they were felled, shall not be told 
by me; 

Ne how the Goddés rannen up and down 

Disherited of their habitatioun, 

In which they wonnedenf in rest and peace, 

Nymphés, Faunés, and Hamadriadés ; 

Ne how the beastés and the birdés all 

Fledden for feare, when the wood ‘gan fall ; 

Ne how the ground aghast was of the light, 

That was wot wont to see the sunne bright ; 

Ne how the fire was couchéd first with stre,{ 

And then with drié stickés cloven a-three, 

And then with greene wood and spicery, 

And then with cloth of gold, and with pierrié,§ 

And garlands hanging with full many a flower, 

The myrrh, th’ incénse also with sweet od6ur ; 

Ne how Arcita lay among all this, 

Ne what richéss about his body is; 

Ne how that Emily, as was the guise, 

Put in the fire of funeral service ; 

Ne how she swoonéd when she made the fire, 

Ne what she spake, ne what was her desire : 

Ne what jewéllés men in the firé cast, 

When that the fire was great and brente fast ; 

Ne how some cast their shield and some their spear, 

And of their vestimentés which they ware, 

And cuppés full of wine, and milk, and blood, 

Into the dre, that burnt as it were wood ;§ 

Ne how the Greekés with a hugé rout, 

Three timés riden all the fire about, 

Upon the left hand, with a loud shouting, 

And thriés with their spearés clattering, 

And thriés how the ladies ’gan to cry ; 

Ne how that led was homeward Emily ; 

Ne how Arcite is burnt to ashes cold ; 


but, briefly, I will conclude my tale. ; 
After years had passed, there was a parliament held at 


* Work. + Were accustomed to dwell. 
} Straw. ‘ Precious stones. 
|} Wore. Mad. 
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Athens, in which among other points, matters of alliance 
between certain countries were debated. Theseus sent 
for Palamon, who not knowing the cause of his being sent 
for, came, still habited in his mourning. Theseus alsc 
sent for Emily. And when all were seated, the Duke 
addressed the assemblage : showing that all things are 
ordained above, that it is true wisdom to make a virtue 
of necessity, that it was a matter of deep congratula- 
tion, since Arcite was to die prematurely, that he 
had died in the very flower of his youth and repu- 
tation. 

Sister, quod he, this is my full assent, 

With all the advice here of my parliament, 

That gentle Palamon, your owen knight, 

That serveth you with will, and heart, and might, 

And ever hath done, since ye first him knew, 

That ye shall of your grace upon him rue, 

And taken him for husband and for lord. 


Turning to Palamon, Theseus said— 


I trow, there needeth little sermoning, 

To maken your assenten to this thing ; 

Come near, and take your lady by the hand. 
The lovers were married at last ; 

And God, that all this widé world hath wrought, 

Sent him his-love that hath it dear ybought. 

For now is Palamon in alle weal, 

Living in bliss, in riches, and in heal ;* 

And Emily him loveth so tenderly, 

And he her sery2th all so gentilly. 

That never was there no worde them between. 


* Health. 





(Death of Arcite 

















